














FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


vat PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 10, 1874. No. 33. 
| = FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
Wea OF PHILADELPHIA. 

a HAVING OPENED THEIR NEW STORE AT, 

ye No. '706 ARCH STREET, 


> store Are prepared to furnish Friends and others with 


4} Books, Stationery, School Furniture, te. 


AT THE LOWEST MARKET RATES, 


a ALL “ FRIENDS’ BOOKS,” “FIRST-DAY SCHOOL,” BUOKS, 


And other approved Books on hand, or furnished to order. 


mn} Blank Books, Counting House Stationery and Fancy Stationery in great Vaviely, 
GOLD AND RUBBER PENS AND PENCILS OF THE Bes? MANUFACTURE. 


> 


> 

= Marriage Certificates, Wedding Cards and Invitations, and Visiting 

y Cards Written, Printed or Engraved in the best Manner. 

2 POCKET BOOKS AND OTHER LEATHER GOODS. | 
a Pocket Cutlery and Scissors and Table Cutlery | 
> 

> 

wy) 

a 

Pry 

t 


of the best make, and as cheap as any in the city. 
PRINTING, 
LITHOGRAPHING 
AND ENGRAVING. 


Books and Magazines bound to order in any style. Pictures Mounted and Framed. 


| CO, 

C = attire 

‘fre in Blank Books of every description on hand or made to order, and Counting 
— Houses supplied with every variety of Stationery, at 

delphis 


the lowest market prices. 
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JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


! 
Tug Onty Dovusre Sprinc IN THE MARKET. | 
| 





This Spring has no superior either among bigh or 
sow priced competitors. It consists of two coupled 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more 
‘strong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we | 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of 
references. ‘‘Jonss Compounp Sprina” Manufac- | 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents 
can do well canvassing for this spring. 


DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 


DENTIST, 
Former.ty 421 Norta Sixta Street, 


as removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he | 


would be pleased to see his friends and those i in need 
of his services. 





FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 
man for Cuas. C. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
solicits a share of their patronage. 


GOOD BUS(NESS OPPORTUNITY. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


are reorganizing their Agency Department, and can 
offer better terms than ever before given to reliable 
energetic men to sell their 


NEW ROTARY MOTION, 


FAMILY, and NUMBER 6 
‘MANUFACTURING SEWING MAOHINE. 
APPLY AT 


914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. 


ILLIAM HEACOCK, 
GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 


No. 907 Finsert Straert, Para. 


A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and | 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’e | 
patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 
bodies in ice. tf 





































PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


A full assortment of a suitable for Friends wear eon- 
stantly on hand. tisfactory fit. Terms Reasonable, 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR: 


Successor to Chas. C. Jackson. At the Old Stand 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 








RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 Sauarr ALLEY, 

(First Street above Race Street,) 





PHILADELPHIA. 1 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
No. i620 Wood St. "No. 240 N. 8th Bt 
ly 
ssalinitaibleciaimastnaactaaia ania iemeaitadiialaedl 
ISAIAH PRICE, DENTIST, 


1720 Green Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


CARPETINGS 


AND 


OLlL OCLOTARS. 
NEW PATTERNS, 


Great variety of styles in every grade of goods from 
the finest Axminster down to the Rag Carpet. All 4} 


- 








wili be offered at lowest market prices. t 

REEVE L. KNIGHT & SON, t 

(IMPORTERS AND DEALERS, | 

1222 CHESTNUT STREET, t 

PHILADELPHIA. ; 

y 

IBLE GOODS. |: 

il 

A FINE LINE 0 D 

NEW STRIPED SILKS, 874c. AND $1,060; 0 

A FINE LINE 0 q 

BLACK SILKS, FROM $1.00 TO $5.00; 

A FINE LINE 0 tl 

BLACK CASHMERES AND MERINOES; 8 

A FINE LINE 8 

BLACK MOHAIRS AND ALAPACAS; te 

A FINE LINE 0 ti 

URESS. GOODS, OPENING DAILY; 

A FINE LINE OF a 

TABLE LINENS AND NAPKINS; T 

A FINE LINE OF c 

NEAT ENGLISH AND FRENCH CHINTZES; h 

A FINE LINE OF h 
BUANKETS, TiCKING AND SPREADS. 

A FINE LINE OF fi 

FLANNELS, FROM 25¢c. TO $1.25. b 

SHIRT FRONTS A SPECIALTY, our own make tl 

W 

JOHN H, STOKES, te 


S. W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts., Philada. 
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COMMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 


AT PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET 
OFFICE OPEN trom 9 A. M, to 4 P. M. 


TERMS:TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Tuirty-First Volume commenced on the 28th of 
Second month, 1874, at Two Dollars and Fifty Cents to sub- 
scribers receiving it through the mail. To those receiving it 
through our carriers, Turee Dottars. 

SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTS. 

It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence at 
the beginning of the volume. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


A SUBJECT WORTH CONSIDERING. 


The question, ‘“‘ What shall be done to ad- 
vance the general good of our Society ?”’ has 
been met by some feasible, as well as objec- 
tionable, suggestions. 

Circular Meetings and First day Schools 
have been instituted, and have had a salu- 
tary influence. Sufficient time has elapsed 
since the inauguration of the latter to prove 
that it is one of the means through which the 
youth of the Society will become better ac- 
quainted with its principles, and their interest 
in its testimonies be increased. Reports from 
nearly every district within the compass of 
our Yearly Meeting have been received, 
demonstrating the growth of the concern and 
the favor with which it is regarded, even by 
some, who, in the beginning, were apprehen- 
sive that the effect would be to subject Friends 
to a reproof similar to that given to the Gala- 
tians, who, “having begun in the Spirit,” 
sought to be “made perfect by the flesh.” 
There is but little cause, I believe, for the 


- 


of a Christian life; and that a practical re- 
ligion may be held paramount to every other, 
as being most in accordance with the sublime 
precepts enunciated from “the Mount.” 

As our young people become more identi- 
fied with the Society, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that a greater interest will be felt in at- 
tending Meetings for Discipline. This effect 
is already noticeable in some places, and is 
comforting and cheering to such as have long 
felt an earnest yearning for a greater mani- 
festation, on the part of the dear children, of 
an appreciation of the privileges attached to 
a birthright membership. If, as has been 
intimated, the number interested in the affairs 
of the church should be increased, it is im- 
portant that these young and impressible 
minds should be strengthened by a participa- 
tion in the legitimate business of the Society. 
That they should be encouraged to share the 
labor which has too long devolved upon a 
few for want of a genial sympathy, which 
has, of latter time, found expression, to some 
extent, through the channel of the First-day 


continuance of this honest fear. So far as [;School movement, and which, no doubt, 


have had an opportunity of judging, a care 
has been exercised to guard against teaching 
for doctrine the “commandments of men,” 
but still I would express an earnest desire 
that the simplicity of our faith, so consistent 
with the teachings of Him who “ bore witness 
to the Truth,” may be preserved in the effort 
to impress upon the youthful mind the duties 


would be augmented by a closer comming- 
ling in a society capacity with their elder 
friends. 

While each Monthly and Quarterly Meet- 
ing has ample accommodations for all who 
may wish to attend, yet when Friends con- 
gregate as a Yearly Meeting the case is 
widely different. 
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The Meeting-house at Race and Fifteenth 
streets is quite as capacious as is desirable on 
f account of hearing, but it is not large enough 
| to seat comfortably the multitude which is 
g drawn there on the occasions of our Annual 
| Meetings. 

Notwithstanding the general disposition to 
accommodate, a large number are. unable to 
obtain seats, even in the extreme ends of the 
house, where but little of what is said can be 
heard, especially if there should be a noise 

in the street. In order to secure desirable 
seats very many assemble a half hour before 
the appointed time, which adds materially to 
the fatigue of a long session. 

ia It is natural these inconveniences should 
have a tendency to weaken the desire to at- 
tend the meeting, especially with those who 
are wearied oft-times before going, with the 
supervision of domestic duties, which are in- 
creased, perhaps, by the desire to entertain 
their friends who may come from a distance. 


Such are a few of the physical discomforts 

attendant upon the overgrown condition of 

“the body,” but these are not all that should 
claim consideration, nor are they the most 
serious. The vital interests of the Society 
are involved in the fact that there is not 
time nor room for the expression of many of 
the exercises with which concerned minds are 
burdened, and which, if expressed under 
favorable circumstances, would not only be 
relieving to individuals, but would be pro- 
motive of strength to many who feel that 
they are helped through the instrumentality 
of the faithful. It is vain to urge that this 
might be remedied in great measure if some 
Friends would be more brief and speak less 
frequently. We know, that, throughout the 
period of our remembrance, there have been 
those who, on such occasions, in the wish to 
relieve their own minds, have appeared to 
forget there might be others equally concerned 
and as heavily burdened, therefore, some- 
thing more available must be adopted if the 
desired end is reached; and should not some 
means be devised by which all might share 
the benefits to be derived from a Yearly 
Meeting? Many are prepared to respond in 
the affirmative; and doubtless more would be, 
but for a growing conviction that this will be 
best effected by a division of the Yearly 
Meeting. 

There is‘a shrinking from such a proposi- 
tion with some, on account of a separation 
from particular persons with whom, from 
early youth, they have been accustomed to 

mingle in our annual assemblies, and to whom 

rH they look, and possibly upon whom they un- 

rofitably depend, as “expounders of the 
aw.” 

Surely, the time has fully come when this 
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obstacle, which has had an undue place for 
years, should be removed. Valuable as such 
members are, wherever their lot may be cast, 
the good of the whole is to be considered 
rather than that selfish attachments should 
be indulged. 


More than forty years ago, the idea of a 


division of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting was 
seriously entertained, and deferred, for the 
reason which has been previously alluded to 
—an unwillingness on the part of many to 
separate from some they highly valued. Our 
friend John Comly was among those who be- 
lieved that good would be derived from such 
a step—and from that time to the present, 
the need has been increasin 


How such a division can be brought about, 


is a question which it will be difficult to solve 
satisfactorily to all. 


But if Friends would be 


willing to weigh the subject in all its bearin 
and it should be decided that the Youts 
Meeting, under the present arrangement, is not 
doing all the good that such a body should 
effect, and then look toward a remedy, with a 
desire to be rightly directed, the way, no 
doubt, would open where there now “ appears 
to be no way.” 


If the crowded condition of the women’s 


meeting applied equally to the men’s, I be- 
lieve it would be felt with added force. 
may remember the axiom, that one part of 
the body cannot suffer without the whole 
suffering with it. 


We 


‘ 
The following suggestion is made for the 


consideration of all whom it may concern, 
That the Quarterly Meetings of Burlington, 
Haddonfield and Salem, constitute a Yearly 
Meeting. That Bucks, Western and Caln 
Quarters and Fishing Creek Half-year’s 
Meeting be incorporated as another ; and that 


Philadelphia, Abington, Concord and South- 
ern Quarterly Meetings form a third. Each of 
these combiuations would make a Yearly 
Meeting of respectable size, and an oppor- 
tunity would be given those who have been 
discouraged from coming to Philadelphia on 
account of the crowd, te attend their respec- 
tive meetings. The conviction is strong, that 


while at first, we should sensibly feel the ; 


change, and be ready to conclude we were 
poor and stripped, yet in due time we should 
have the gratification of seeing three ably 
conducted Yearly Meetings instead of one, s0 
large and overgrown, that it may justly be 
compared to a plant, so huge that the outer 
edges are withering for want of nutriment. 


A. A. T. 
Philadelphia, Tenth month 1st. 





WE mount to Heaven mostly on the ruins 
of our cherished schemes, finding our failures 
were successes.— Alevtt. 
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CO-EDUCATION OF THE SEXES IN SWARTH- 
MORE COLLEGE. 


An Address delivered before the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association, at Shippensburg, Eighth month 
11th, 1874, by Epwarp H. Maat, A. M., Presedent 
of the College. 


Two years have passed since I addressed 
the teachers of our State, assembled in Phila- 
delphia, in their Nineteenth Annual Conven- 
tion, upon the subject of the co-education of the 
sexes in our colleges and higher institutions 
of learning. In that address I presented the 
testimony of presidents and professors of dif- 
ferent colleges in the country where the sys- 
tem of co-education had been fairly tried. 
This testimony was collected with great care, 
and was all one way. So far as I could then 
learn, by the most diligent inquiry and per- 
sonal investigation, no adverse testimony what- 
ever could be obtained from any who had 
given the system a trial, and, so far as 7 
pears, the same thing may be said to-day. It 
is true that, in the language of Mrs. Duffey, 
whose work, entitled “ No Sex in Education,” 
has recently appeared, many can be found 
who maintain, out of the profound depths of 
their want of experience in the matter, that 
they have found co-education entirely imprac- 
ticable and undesirable ; that bringing young 
men and young women together results ad- 
versely to their morals, lowers the standard 
jof admission to universities, retards the prog- 
tess of the male students, and works phys- 
ical deterioration to the female students. Yet 
it will be observed, that each and all of these 
charges are most emphatically denied by all, 
without exception, whose knowledge of this 
subject is other than theoretical. 


A few months after the delivery of my pre- 
vious address, the subject of the co-education 
of the sexes was discussed at some length in 
the Social Science Convention, held in Boston. 
President Eliot, of Harvard, in his defence of 
the exclusion of young women from the 
undergraduate classes of that institution, 
referred to the system of co-education as 
being on the wane in the West. I was 
greatly surprised at this statement, so directly 
at variance with what I supposed to be the 
facts in the case. The President had just 
visited the West, and spoke from personal 
observation, but I was convinced that his 
preconceived views had caused him to misin- 
terpret some things which he had seen and 
heard, so prone are we all to see and hear 
what we expect to see and hear. Having 
frequently. quoted President Fairchild, of 
Oberlin College, as the highest authority in 
the country upon this subject, I addressed 
him at once a letter of inquiry, that I might 
be assured that his views had undergone no 
change. I have given to the public, through 


the columns of the New York Tribune, and 
in my pamphlet on “ Co-education,” his reply 
to that letter, dated a little more than one 
year ago. The whole tenor of that reply was 
even more encouraging than I had ventured 
to anticipate. I quote his closing words: 
“There has been but one opinion among us 
in regard to the success of the ‘experiment ;’ 
and there is not today the firat symptom of 
a reactionary feeling among either teachers 
or pupils. Nor have I the slightest evidence 
of any such reaction in the schools of the 
West that have adopted the system, and I 
am somewhat intimately acquainted with 
most of them. A few days since I was at 
the University of Michigan, where ladies 
have been in attendance for two or three 
years. One of the professors told me that 
almost all the professors were opposed to the 
arrangement at the outset; now, not one. 
These are the facts with us as they stand to- 
day. You caa use them as you think best.”’ 

It is to be borne in mind that this is the 
recent utterance of the President of Oberlin 
College, an institution numbering more than 
five hundred students of each sex, and where 
co education has been thoroughly tested for 
more than thirty years. Of what weight 
are the theories of conservative educators, 
zealous to preserve the present status of the 
institutions which they represent, in compari- 
son with such testimony from such a source? 


In my former address, while depending 
chiefly upon the testimony of others, I ven- 
tured, in a very few words, to refer to the ex- 
perience of our own institution, Swarthmore 
College. Idid not think it prudent, or be- 
coming, at that time, to say more, as we had 
then been established but three years, and had 
not yet sent forth a graduating class. It will, 
however, naturally be expected that, upon the 
present occasion, with two years of added expe- 
rience—and having sent forth in that time 
two graduating classes—I should add to the 
testimony of others, that based directly upon 
our own experience. Our college classes are, 
as yet,comparatively small, as the institution 
includes. in addition to a college, a large 
preparatory school. ‘The whole number of 
students in the college proper during the past 
year was 88, of whom 52 were young men 
and 36 young women. We have graduated, 
in the two years, 13 students, 9 young women 
and 4 young men, after completing a full four 
years’ course of study. This course, for 
thoroughness and extent, will compare: favor- 
ably, in most respects, with that of our older 
colleges. , . 

The principal difference in the classical 
course is the permission to omit Greek , sub- 
stituting for it a larger required amount of 
French and German. I am thus particular 


! 
{ 
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to state the general character of the course, 
as it has an evident bearing upon those por- 
tions of my subject in which | shall refer to 
scholarship, and to the effect of study upon 
the health of young women. 

First to be considered, and of by far the 
greatest importance, are the moral effects of 
co-education. Character first: scholarship, 
and even health, are subjects of after-consider- 
ation. Fortunately, however, in the admir- 
able economy of nature, the interests of them 
all are in perfect accord. 

The most careful regard for the one, and 
its most intelligent cultivation, are by no 
means adverse, but highly favorable to the 
promotion of the rest. It is a popular error 
to suppose that while young men are benefited 
by the refining effect of daily association with 
young women, the young women are the 
osers by that association. I can truly say of 
the thirteen graduates thus far sent forth, 
that, from the beginning of their course to its 
close, the influence of the sexes upon each 
other has been mutually beneficial. I make 
this assertion after the most careful observa- 
tion for five years, for our method of man- 
agement has been regarded by many, from 
the beginning, in the light of a doubtful ex- 
periment, And in the view which I here 
express, [am supported by the unanimous 
testimony of all who have Geen engaged with 


me in the management of the institution, in- 
cluding all the instructors, the governing 


Faculty, and the members of the Board. 


The difficulties in discipline, which are so fa- 
miliar to those in charge of institutions exclu- 
sively for young men, are with us almost un- 
known. During the five years of our existence, 
but one instance of hazing, and that involving 
but a single individual, has been even at- 
tempted; and that instance occurred soon 
after our opening, before the beneficial effects 
of our system were fully established. The 
effect upon this disgraceful college custom 
likely to be produced by the admission of 
women, may readily be inferred from the 
practice, in this respect, of the young ladies 
of Vassar College. The mode of hazing 
adopted in that institution has been briefly 
described as follows: “ Upon a certain even- 
ing, a few days after the opening of the ses- 
sion, the members of the sophomore class 
receive their sisters who have just entered 
with flowers, music and a delightful though 
inexpensive entertainment.” What an initi- 
ation for the inexperienced freshmen! What 
a lesson for young men is taught already by 
the young women of Vassar! We could 
wish that that lesson were brought more 
directly to bear by Vassar’s imitating the ex- 
ample recently set by the Working Women’s 
College in London, and admitting young 
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men to the equal enjoyment of her privileges 
with young women. 

I am reminded, in this connection, of g 
visit paid to Vassar College by our Philolog. 
ical Association, when we held our first meet. 
ing for organization at Poughkeepsie a few 
years ago. After President Raymond had 
very kindly shown us the many facilities 
there afforded for the education of young 
women, I told him that my only criticism 
was that the enjoyment of these privileges, 
under so favorable circumstances, and amid 
influences so refining and elevating, must be 
denied to young men. The president doubt 
less accepted it as a mere passing complimen- 
tary remark, It had, however, a far deeper 
significance. I am so fully convinced of the 
great loss sustained by both sexes when edu- 
cated separately, that I can never see large 
numbers of young persons of either sex as- 
sembled separately for educational purposes 
without regretting that, at that important 
period of their lives, they are losing, through 
a false system of education, the great benefit 
to be mutually derived from association in 
their studies. 

In further confirmation of the admirable 
moral effects of co-education, I quote froma 
recent address of Bishop Bowman, President 
of the Indiana State University. He says: 
“TI have, during the course of my life, been 
engaged twenty-seven years in teaching under 
both systems, and I am prepared to say, ony 
this occasion, that the good influence of the 
mingling of the sexes was manifest from the 
start. It was peculiarly salutary in a diree. 
tion which some of you may be prone to 
doubt, and that was in the matter of morals, 
It was not only a strong stimulus to study, 
but, in addition to that, it produced a marked 
moral effect. There was no loss of delicacy, 
no depreciation of modesty. While it elevated 
the women, it improved the men.” These 
views of President Bowman receive full con- 
firmation in the report of the Board of Vis 
itors of that University, which has recently 
appeared. They say: “ The manners and the 
morals of the young men have undergone a 
remarkable transformation; where rudeness 
and vulgarity were formerly the rule, now 
they are found to be the exception. Nor has 
the intellectual training of the students suf- 
fered any loss by the introduction of the 
young women. A fair comparison will show 
that the young ladies are in no respect in 
ferior to their brethren in all the qualities 
that go to make the scholar.” 


That the moral status of any institution 
where the sexes are educated together is, 
other things being equal, more healthful, and 
of a higher tone, than it can be in an institu- 
tion for either sex alone, is a fact established 
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beyond controversy by the experience of all 
who have had an opportunity to make a com- 
parison for themselves. It should be observed 
that I speak of “ all who have had an oppor- 
tunity to make a comparison ;” and not neces- 
sarily of those who, having tried one system, 
and been satisfied with that, have come to the 
conclusion, upon purely theoretical grounds, 
that the other is productive of less satisfac- 
tory results. Reason would naturally lead to 
the conclusion reached by experience. In the 
natural order of things, the sexes are mingled, 
and are doubtless designed to exercise upon 
each other an influence for good. Brothers 
and sisters are found in the same family, why 
not boys and girls in the same school, and 
young men and young women in the same 
college, preparing for their equal association 
m the broader arena of life ? 
The beneficial effect of this association upon 
the scholurship of our students has been no 
less marked than its salutary moral influence. 
Each sex has been stimulated to healthful 
exertion by the presence of the other. Asa 
rule, the more faithful and conscientious dis- 
charge of their duties, which characterizes the 
young women, has produced a slight differ- 
ence in their favor in the matter of scholar- 
ship. The average standing of the nine 
young women for the four years was 868; 
that of the four young men, 82:2. The young 
oe all pursued the classical course, and 
ook the degree of A. B., the valedictorian in 
each class being a youngwoman. Of the four 
young men, two took the classical degree, 
and two the degree in civil engineering. I 
think that we can say, as the result of our 
experiment thus far in this respect, that in 
¢apacity to acquire, and in breadth of com- 
prehension of the subjects pursued, in the 
highest as well as the lowest departments, 
while there are wide differences, as all edu- 
cators must be aware these differences appear 
to have no settled relation to distinction of 
sex. Thus our experince corroborates that of 
the President of Oberlin, quoted two years 
since, in which he testifies that he “has 
never observed any difference in the sexes as 
to performance in the recitations.” 

I must here briefly refer to the recent 
adverse testimony upon this subject by my 
friend Prof. Orton, of Vassar College. It 
will be observed that here, as elsewhere. the 
opposition comes from one whose experience 
has been confined to colleges for one sex 
alone. I quote but a single passage, but 
enough to show the unsatisfactory nature of 
the conclusions reached. 

Says Prof. Orton: “It is said that emula- 
tion between the sexes would lead to higher 
scholarship. I raise the question without 

answering it. Is it a fact that our mixed 
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colleges are superior in this respect? Do 
Oberlin, Michigan and Cornell take the lead 
of Yale or Harvard?” Ianswer simply: Do 
any three colleges in the country, or any one 
of the three, attended only by young men, take 


he lead of Yale or Harvard? We do not 


claim that co-education works miracles, or 
that it is capable of enabling our newer col- 


eges, at a bound, to take rank with the oldest 


and best endowed colleges in the land. 


(Concluded in next number.) 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
APPARENT DEATH. 
In connection with obituary notices is the 


frequent expression, “‘ Died of heart dis- 
ease.” In nine cases out of ten, the assigned 
cause is purely conjectural, no post-mortem 
examination having been made; and in 
about an equal proportion of instances, the 
cause assigned is incorrect, as will be exhib- 
ited in the following remarks : 


The question of the causes of this sudden 
visitation is of great moment, because it is 
generally assumed, as a matter of course, that 
when apparent death is from this cause, there 
is no possible hope of resuscitation; and 
therefore no restorative appliances are re- 
sorted to. It therefore becomes a matter of 
great importance to ascertain, if practicable, 
whether the frequent obituary phrase “ death 
from disease of the heart” is, or is not 
correct. 

That many persons who were supposed to 
have died of disease of the heart, or from 
some other obscure visitation, have, after a 
protracted period of insensibility, recovered, 
is a fact sufficiently authenticated. The abil- 
ity to distinguish life and death, in other 
words, the precise point where life ends and 
death begins, is much more difficult, in many 
instances, than is generally supposed. Some 
eminent physicians unite in the sentiment 
that there is no certain symptom of death 


short of decomposition; it being known that — 


after every expedient had been resorted to, to 
detect the presence of vitality, life has some- 
times returned spontaneously, or without 
medical stimulation. 

In Germany, the subject has claimed so 
much attention, that in one locality is an 
institution for the purpose of receiving the 
remains of such persons as have died sud- 
denly, and under such circumstances as might 
induce an apprehension that life was not en- 
tirely extinct. 

In France, there has for many years been 
a law prescribiog the limits within which 
time no interment should be permitted. 
Some few years ago, a bill was introduced 
into the French Senate, enjoining a still longer 
period between the decease of a person and 
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his funeral ; and it was during the discussion 
upon that proposed law, that one of the sen- 
ators made the memorable avowal, that when 
@ young man, he narrowly escaped a living 
inhumation. He was stricken down sud- 
denly, and by his friends generally was sup- 
posed to be dead, but upon the urgent solici- 
tation of one of them, his interment was post- 
poned twice or thrice, till, no longer delay 
being permitted, the final arrangement was 
made for his funeral; and while the officiat- 
ing clergyman was performing the last obse- 
quies, he suddenly regained his power of artic- 
ulation and self-control. He stated that, dur- 
ing the several days of his apparently lifeless 
condition, he heard, and perfectly understood 
the conversation which occurred in the room, 
and was entirely cognizant of every arrange- 
ment connected with his intended burial, but 
was powerless to move hand or foot, or artic- 
ulate a word.. I could narrate a number of 
instances similar to the foregoing. 


The particular instance above described, 
and others alluded to, plainly establish the 
fact, that sudden deaths may and frequently 
do occur, not caused by either heart disease 
or apoplexy; for the resuscitated persons 
lived several or many years afterwards, with- 
out the recurrence of any similar affection. 


The diagnosis of these sudden deaths, 
appears not to have received in this country, 
much professional attention ; but in Europe, 
an international congress of physicians, some 
years ago, appointed a committee to solve 
the problem physiologically by post-mortem 
examination, and for the purpose of ascer- 
taining what proportion of sudden deaths 
was really caused by “heart disease.” The 
committee reported that of sixty-five post- 
mortem examinations, only two or three gave 
evidence of death being caused by that dis- 
ease; and that about the same number was 
caused by apoplexy; the remaining num- 
ber giving no evidence of the termination of 
their existence by heart disease, apoplexy, 
or any other apparent cause, The report of 
the committee, so far as my Own views were 
concerned, was merely confirmatory of a 
conclusion to which I had arrived years be- 
fore the report was published, having from 
early life been much exercised on account of 
the objectionable practice of hasty interments. 


The tenor of the foregoing exposition 
would seem to intimate, that sudden deaths 
should not be followed by early interments, 
but that decisive efforts should be used to 
ascertain that the vital element has become 
irrecoverably extinct, before the body is con- 
veyed to its final resting place. Thus, instead 
of ice being used, the remains should be kept 
jn a temperature favorable for resuscitation, 


and as long as prudential considerations would 
justify. 

These remarks are not elicited by any re. 
cent or especial instances, but rather for the 
purpose of inciting to greater precautionary 
measures than are sometimes practiced pre- 
vious to interment. GIDEON F Rost. 

GreEnvaLe, Lone Istanp, Ninth mo. 1874. 

a 

It may be remembered by the readers of the Jntel- 
ligencer that, some time since, extracts from a private- 
letter were given in the ‘Scraps from Unpublished 
Letters,” written by a young man once a member 
of the Society of Friends, but who had, years since, 
resigned therefrom. 

I think this resignation took place one or two 
years after he had ceased to pursue the course to 
which he refers in the subjoined article. 


Phila. 9th mo., 1874. J.M. E, 


THE PRODIGAL SON. 
LUKE Xv, 11, 32. 


My mind has been deeply impressed with” 
this beautiful parable, and the lesson to be 
learned from it, the perfect readiness to for-- 
give, and the divine tenderness of God’s love 
toward the wanderer, who is returning to Him, 
It is one of the three parables which the 
blessed Son, and sent of the Father, spoke 
when the Pharisees and Scribes murmured at 
His allowing publicans and sinners to draw 
near to Him. The parable applies with 
peculiar force to one who sins in the very 
same way as this younger son. Alas! how 
many such sons there are, who, impatient of 
control, weary of home with its wholesome 
restraints, and long to be free. Many a youth 
gladly quits his father’s roof, and then runs 
all lengths in sinful pleasures. Little does he 
think of the fond and anxious hearts at 
home; little does he concern himself about a 
parent’s wishes, a mother’s prayers, a mother’s 






parting charge. He is now far away, his own , 


master. He is bent upon enjoying him- 
self. Surely it is a double sin thus to sin 
against the blessed Spirit of God, and against 
his earthly parent. 


* 


When want and destitution came to the. 


poor 
feasted with him, drank with him, laughed 


with him. It is said, “No man gave unto 
him.” Look at him, pale and haggard, with 


unsteady hand and tottering limbs, he has no 
friend to support him among all his old com- 
panions upon whom he has spent so much. 
We see in the parable that want brought 
the young man to himself. “ He came to him- 
self.” He had been, as it were, beside him- 
self till then, blind to his true happiness, as 
well as to his duty, like one out of his mind. 
Are there not many like this poor prodigal, 
even in the Society of Friends? My heart 
goes out to them in earnest, tender love, and 





rodigal, where were they who had . 
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with desires that they may turn and look 
pack to their father’s house, and as this prodi- 
| did, say, “I will arise and go to my Fa- 
ther,” guilty as I have been, undeserving of 
favor, with no excuse to make for my past 
sins. I will yet turn to God as my only hope. 
The prodigal thought himself unworthy to be 
reinstated as a son; he did but ask to be re- 
ceived and treated as a servant. The true 
enitent is always willing to take the lowest 
lace. Mercy is all he asks, if he may but 
forgiven. Hiseyes are opened. He sees 
what he has done, how he has been living, 
whom he has been serving, and what the end 
would have been. His sin and danger lie 
open before him, and he sees now tha sin and 
the world have never given him real happi- 
ness. Deeply does he regret his wasted years, 
and misspent talents; humbly and mournfully 
does he think of the past. 
Have his thoughts and feelings, his sorrow 
for sin, his distress of mind, his self re- 
roaches, his fears, his hopes been unnoticed 
by his kind and loving Heaveniy Father? 
No; the God who gave them has also seen 
them. As the father in the parable saw his 
son while yet a great way off, and had com- 
passion upon him, so does God notice, with 
tender, pitying love, the first movement of the 
sinner’s heart toward Himself. He sees him 
coming and goes forth to embrace him with 










ran and fell on his son’s neck and kissed him, 
so does God cause the returning wanderer to 
know His love, and speaks to him pardon 
and peace. No need now to set before him 
his sin. Now he shall be cheered. In the 
parable, while yet the son has scarcely ac- 
‘-knowledged his sin, and before he can make 
his humble petition to be received as a ser- 
vant, the father breaks in with the joyful 
command, “ Bring forth the best robe and put 
it upon him.” Thus ready is God at once to 
forgive. No sooner does the transgressor 
seek than he shall find salvation free and full. 
The prodigal was not made a servant in 
his father’s house, he was received as a son 
again. The servants were called forth to 
wait upon him; his rags were taken from 
him, and once more he was clothed as became 
the son of his father. “The best robe was 
put upon him, and a ring on his hand, and 
shoes on his feet.” He was welcomed home 
with joy and honor. The fatted calf must be 
killed, and all must rejoice. Was there not 
acause? ‘This, my son,” said the father, 
“was dead, and is alive again; he was lost, 
and is found.” Thus graciously and joyfully 
is the returning prodigal welcomed. 


The writer of this has been a prodigal in 


the full sense of the parable—a drunkard, a 
Victim to that terrible inordinate appetite for 


strong drink. For many years, I wandered, 
like the prodigal, a poor outcast upon the 
barren mountains of sin, followed by my 
sainted mother’s prayers. Nine years ago, 
the blessed Spirit of God arrested me, took 
hold of me, with more than mortal power, 
completely changing my character, and tak- 
ing from me the appetite for strong drink 
which had seized me as with hooks of steel, 
and was dragging me down to the chambers, 
of death. 

If these lines meet the eye of one who is a 
wanderer and an outcast, I would say to him, 
return to thy father’s house. He will meet thee 
and embrace thee with His love. He will take 
thy rags from thee, clothe thee with the white 
robe of purity and righteousness, and put a 
new song into thy mouth, even the song of 
thanksgiving and praise. oe 


SASCRAPS 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





Although we do not often see each other, 
yet there is a sweet communion between 
minds that are concerned to do the will of 
our Heavenly Father—blessed be His name 
for the favor! Iam often alone, as to the 
body; but think, if He is with me, it is 
enough. It is an unspeakable favor to feel a 
quiet, peaceful mind in the evening of life 
(now nearly eighty-eight), relieved from the 
deep exercises of going to and fro in the 
earth, and feeling that, with all my short- 
comings and frailties, the language is, “ Let 
her alone, she hath done what she could.” 
My love flows to the young, in fervent desire, 
that they may see, and feel the joy there is in 
resigning their wills to the will oftheir Crea- 
tor; for He alone can preserve them from 
the temptations that assail, and which would 
allure from the narrow way that leads to 
sweet peace here, and eternal life in the world 
tocome. Often the language of my spirit is, 
i there is no joy but the joy of God's salvation ; 
and in this there is much enjoyment when 
socially mingling with our friends. 

I do not Jike to say much of myself, yet I 
must acknowledge my many favors. My 
health is good, my home is comfortable, and 
relatives are kind and attentive tome. As I 
do not believe in idleness, I feel best satisfied 
when I am able to use my needle for the bene- 
fit of those around me; it also contributes to 
my health and enjoyment. I love to breathe 
the fresh air, and try to keep our door-yard 
clear of weeds, &«. Oh, how I admire the 
wonder-working power of Omnipotence! caus- 
ing the innumerable blades of grass, and 

flowers of every hue, to grow out ‘of the 
brown soil to beautify the earth, and ‘also to 
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nourish the animal kingdom, to whom He has 
given, from the greatest form down to the 
minutest insect, the power and the faculty to 
provide for the necessities of themselves and 
their offspring! How can we do otherwise 
than praise His great and adorable name ?— 
and above all that, He has made man capable 
of communing with Himself, if we are only 
wise enough to make the choice to obey Him 
in all He requires of us. It is an unspeak- 
able favor to be permitted to feel that He is 
our Father. In our temptations, He will 
preserve us, and in our afflictions, He will 
comfort us. 

Although I am released from travelling 
far from home, yet the language in my heart 
often is, “mingle with thy friends.” So I 
often visit, socially, the infirm and aged, and 
the young, also; andoh! the enjoyment of 
attending our religious meetings, mingling 
together in spirit, worshipping Him to whom 
worship is due. It is saddening to behold 
many vacant seats when assembled, and lL 
mourn over it, and often query, why is it so? 

Formerly, Friends could go long distances 
through the wilderness, on foot or on horse- 
back, to attend their meetings. Now, with 
good roads, comfortable carriages to ride in, 
&c., where are many of our members? We 
do not see them, except once in awhile. And 
where are the children who are brought up to 
go to meeting twice in the week, as we were? 
I sometimes ask some of them if they would 
like to see our meetings go down ? ‘‘Oh, no,” 
they say. Then, I reply, you must come 
steadily and keep them up, for we old ones 
must, before long, pass away, and it lies with 
you whether they are kept up or go down. 
No doubt, it will hea loss to the world if 
our Society wanes away ; but my view is that 
there will be a revival, though first a day of 
suffering. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 10, 1874. 





“Tse GosPEL Ministry.”—We have re- 
ceived a communication objecting to the 
tenor of an article that appeared in our 27th 
number, signed “L. J. R.,”’and_ entitled 
“Free Gospel Ministry.” The communica- 
tion is without signature, and may only have 
been designed as akindly caution. As such, 
we accept it in the same spirit. But we think 
the concern of our friend has arisen from a 
misunderstanding of the article in question. 
His opinion that it is calculated to ‘do much 
harm,” was certainly not the view taken of it 
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by us. Separate paragraphs taken out of 
their connection and brought together may 
make a writer appear to contradict himself. 
It is more just to endeavor to ascertain his 


spirit and object. 
We believe the testimonies held by our 


Society can be shown to be consistent with 
truth, and therefore promotive of human 
well-being. But in order that they may be 
accepted, especially in this thoughtful and 
criticising age, they must be held intelli- 
gently and advocated, not with blind, tra- 
ditional bias, but with reason and candor, 
It was in this spirit, as it seemed to us, that 
“L. J. R.” treated this subject—a very 
delicate and difficult one, because the testi- 
mony against a hireling ministry is held by 
many unintelligently. The result has been 
an undue and unjust prejudice against all 
those who, while ministering of the gospel as 
they believe, accept outward support, volun- 
tarily given, from those to whom they min- 


ister. 
The claim to kind hospitality and aid, 


which they who forego a provision for their 
own wants, to go forth in the Jove of the 
gospel, has on those who reeognize the mis- 
sion, has always been admitted and acted 
upon by the Society of Friends. It led to 
the establishment of a fund to assist those 
travelling in the ministry, and it is the incen- 
tive to that welcome which ever has, and we 


trust, ever will be extended to those who, 


taking neither scrip nor purse, go forth on a 
gospel errand. That a theological training 
for the ministry, its limitation to one sex, and 
the pecuniary emolument connected with it, 
have, especially in countries where a national 
religion is established by law, led to great 
corruption, no true-minded Friend will deny. 
Yet, even under such a system, so strikingly 
in contrast with the simplicity of the minis- 
try of Jesus and His apostles, there have not 
been wanting those to whom the word of Di- 
vine inspiration came and found fitting ut- 
terances. In childhood,.in the schools of our 
own Society, our early religious feelings were 
awakened by extracts, in the series of readers 
then in use, compiled by a Friend from the 
sermons of some of these gifted minds. To 
many a struggling, seeking mind, the writings 
of Fén¢lon, the Catholic Bishop, have been a 
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text-book, only second in their teaching to 
the Scriptures. Ought we not by this time 
to have jearned, that the “ inspiration of 
the Almighty” is not withheld from the colset 
or the pulpit, and that He has given to no 
one society a monopoly of it? 


Easton SEMINARY.-—By an advertisement 
which will appear in our next issue, we are in- 
formed that Friends of Easton Monthly 
Meeting, Washington County, N. Y., propose 
to open a seminary at that place as soon as 
the building which they are erecting for the 
purpose is completed. 

The old seminary, formerly in charge of 
Saratoga Monthly Meeting, was destroyed by 
fire about two years ago. 

The Monthly Meeting of Easton, having 
sufficient funds to rebuild, took this matter in 
hand and have pushed the work with energy 
and rapidity. 

The building is four stories high, with 
Mansard roof, and well adapted to promote 
the health and comfort of the pupils. 

The guarded education of the young has 
always been a weighty concern with us, and 
‘we are glad to know that Friends of that sec- 
tion will be afforded the advantages of a first- 
class school under their own supervision. 





MARRIED. 


BARTRAM—SMEDLEY.—On Ninth month 30th, 
1874, at the residence of the bride’s parents, by 
Friends’ ceremony, Mordecai T. Bartram to Rebecca 
G. Smedley, both of Willistown township, Chester 
County, Pa. 

BAILEY—HEACOCK.—On Fourth-day evening, 
Ninth month 16th, 1874. ty Friends’ ceremony, at 
the residence of the bride’s parents, Barton and 
Rachel Heacock, Francis. Bailey to Rebecca J. Hea- 
cock, all of Alliance, Ohio. 


GGG 


DIED, 


‘CONARD.—At Geneva, Switzerland, on Ninth 
month 14th, 1874, of disease of the heart, Mary L., 
infant daughter of Samuel and Mary B. Conard, 
aged 16 months. 

KEMPSTER.—At Oshkosh, Wisconsin, on Ninth 
month 8th, 1874, of brain fever, Anna W., second 
daughter of Dr. Walter and Miriam P. Kempster, 
and granddaughter of Thomas and (the late) 
Sarah W. Baynes, of Baltimore, Md. 

ALSTON.—Suddenly, on the morning of the 25th 
of Ninth month, 1874, of heart disease, John Als- 
ton, of Middletown, Del., in the 80th year of his 
age; a member of Camden Monthly Meeting. 
While sitting quietly in his chair, alone, with the 
exception of his little son, be quietly passed away. 
His cons ant prayer bad been that he would not 








have to languish on a bed of pain, and he seemed 
to feel his prayer would be answered. He took 
no man nor creed for his guide, but looked 
alone to that Source whence all help can come. 
The poor have lost in him a kind friend, one that 
was always ready to help those in distress, and he 
was careful to follow out the injunction, “Let not 
thy right hand know what thy left hand doeth ” 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 


No. 17. 


Dark shadows are gathering on the moun- 
tains as the city of Innsbruck comes into 
view, in the midst of a broad valley, bounded 
on ‘the north by bold, fissured mountains, 
10,000 feet high, and on the south by less 
imposing, rounded heights. The city lies on 
both sides of the Inn, which is here spanned 
by three bridges; but the principal part is on 
the right bank, the left and older portion 
being only a suburb. A heavy rain descends 
as we drive over an iron bridge into Inns- 
bruck, and our carriage-top closes over us; 
but we see that this is a beautiful city, with 
broad, handsome streets and stately build- 
ings. Up the stately Neustadt to the Hotel 
d’ Autriche, and our journey terminates. Here 
is a delightful hotel, with every comfort and 
many luxuries, the size and elegance of which 
seem out of proportion with the magnitude 
of the city. It is almost filled with guests, 
however, having only very few of its rooms 
vacant for our selection. There seem to be 
many English and a few American names on 
the book, and several of the servants of the 
house speak English, and in the pleasant 
reading room are the English papers. The 
London Times is so great an institution, that 
it seems to take the place of all other papers. 
Every subject of any importance connected 
with England is touched upon in its columns, 
and a brief abstract of American affairs may 
always be hoped for. The Continental Herald 
and Swiss Times, published at Geneva, gives 
much fuller details of American matters, but 
none of the European papers dwell much on 
what we want most to know. They tell us 
how much anxiety there is in America lest 
General Grant should allow a third term of 
| Office to be conferred on him ; how miserably 
| the negro governments of the Southern States 
'are working; of accidents and calamities by 
| fire and flood, but nothing of the bright side 
| of life in the United States of America. 
| Letters, from dear friends, which await us 
at the bankers’, tell us better things than 
these, though the great world may not care 
to hear them. 

Inquiring what is best worth seeing in this 
| vicinity, we are advised to make a visi: to 
the Schloss (castle) Amras, which stands on 
the hill of Isel, 2,067 feet high, both for the 
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extensive and beautiful view, and for the cu- 
riosities, such as armor, mosaics, and Roman 
antiquities, which are here preserved. It is a 
pleasant ride to the castle, and when we reach 
it, we find it looks in such excellent repair, 
and has such neat, well-kept surroundings, 
that we almost expect to see it inhabited yet. 
The gateway stands open, and we enter the 
court and ascend a short gravel walk to the 
stairway which leads to the castle terrace, 
where there is an excellent view of Innsbruck 
and its environs to the investing mountains. 
The clouds are rolling up the heights and 
resting on the summits, the river glistens be- 
low, and the city looks joyous and jubilant 
in the sunshine; and I thought of the days, 
long ago (1595), when the Archduke, Ferdi. 
nand IJ, and his beloved peasant wife, Phil- 
lippina Welser, had here their favorite home, 
and overlooked this fair valley and its moun- 
tain. A princely home it was, fair enough 
and lofty enough to make its inhabitants for- 
get awhile, it is to be hoped, the cares and 
conflicts of the lower world. A warder opens 
the arched portal and conducts us through 
the halls, where we are shown the antiquities 
which yet remain of the famous collection, 
which has been transferred to Vienna. Dur- 


ing the Napoleonic wars between 1796 and 
1805, Schloss Amras was used as a military 
hospital, and 8000 soldiers who perished in 


the wars of that time are buried in the Tum- 
melplatz near a mile from the castle. When 
one sees the incessant military preparation in 
these lands, it is not possible to cherish any 
belief that the days of needless aggressive 
warfare have passed by. | 

Just in front of the Hotel d’Autriche is 
the Annensiiule, or Column of St. Anne, 
built, in 1706, to commemorate the expulsion 
of the French and Bavarian invaders, and 
at the south end of the broad street (Neu- 
stadt) is a triumphal gate erected by the cit- 
izens on the occasion of the marriage of the 
Emperor Leopold II with the Infanta Maria 
Ludovica. Above the emblems of marriage 
are medallions containing Francis I and 
Maria Theresa, On their left is their son 
Leopold with his bride, and on the right their 
granddaughter and their daughter Maria 
Christina. On the side of the arch towards 
the town are represented the Emperor Joseph 
II and his mother, Maria Theresa; while 
above them, with elements of mourning, is 
Francis I, the Emperor, he having died _be- 
fore the marriage festivities were ended. This 
is a fine work, and a beautiful tribute from 
the people of the capital of Tyrol to their 
princes. 

Beyond this gate is situated the wealthy 
Abbey of Wilten, which is believed to have 
been founded by traditional giants Haimon 
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and Thyrsus. Their sculptured semblances, 
clad in armor, stand on either side of the 
church portal, embodying the idea of strength, 
ferocity, heroic bravery, and religious zeal 
which characterized the dark ages. The 
church within is very richly decorated with 
stucco, marble and gilding, giving evidence 
of the wealth of the religious body who own it 

We spent several hours in the Franciscan 
Church, erected in compliance with the will 
of Emperor Maximilian I, whose bronze sem- 
blance occupies the centre of the nave, ana 
kneels upon his sarcophagus evermore before 
the high altar. Around him are twenty- 
eight colossal statues in bronze of great his- 
toric personages of the German Empire. The 
sides of the sarcophagus are adorned with 
twenty-four reliefs in marble, representing 
the principal events in the emperor’s life, 
These reliefs are most admirable and inter- 
esting, and were pronounced by the great 
sculptor Thorwaldsen to be the most perfect 
work of their kind in existence. The mar- 
riage of the emperor and the military achiev- 
ments of his reign are the subjects of the 
greater part of these sculptures, but the most 
perfect is the meeting of Maximilian and 
Henry VIII, of England, at the siege of 
Tournai, 1513. The attending hosts of each 
monarch are represented, and the expression 
of the multitude of faces is so life-like, and 
so much distinct individuality is delineated, 
that one feels quite ready to believe Thor- 
waldsen’s judgment to be just, The artist 
who designed and executed most of these re- 
liefs was Alexander Colin: and many other 
of his works are in this church. 


We were much interested in examining 
the monument of Andrew Hofer in Tyrolese 
marble, by Schaller, near the entrance of the 
church. His memory is dearly cherished by 
the Tyrolese, and many memorials of him 
are preserved at Innsbruck. In his early 
years, Hofer was an inn-keeper, but became 
a soldier during the days of the Napoleonic 
wars, and greatly distinguished himself as a 
leader, gaining many victories, and acting 
for a time as civil and military governor of 


the Tyrol, conducting the administration § 


with simplicity and discretion. After the 
Peace of Vienna in 1809, the Emperor of 
Austria himself advised the Tyrolese to sub 
mit to the foreign yoke; but Hofer, misled 
by false reports, again led his countrymen 
against the French ard their Bavarian allies. 
His efforts were crushed, and he dismissed 
his followers and took refuge in his native 
hills, concealing himself in -a chalet, far up 
on the fissured mountain slope of the Keller 
lahn. His hiding-place was betrayed to the 
French, and Hofer and his family were taken 
prisoners. He was tried by a court-martial, 
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the majority of the judges in which, were)the unhappy traveller, who can only get a 


opposed to his execution, but notwithstand- 
ing this, he was shot in 1810 by order of Na- 
leon himself. ‘ 

Andrew Hofer is represented in the pic- 
turesque dress of his country. A broad felt 
bat, turned up at one side, the short jacket 
and small clothes, with the broad, embroid- 
ered leathern belt buckled round his waist. 
His physique is very much like that of many 
of his countrymen of the present day, athletic, 
broad-shouldered, vigorous-looking, with a 
look of openness, honesty and earnestness on 
his broad brow. Many memorials of Hofer 
are preserved in the museum of Innsbruck, 
among which is a coin, struck during his 
brief rule. 

We had not time to do full justice to the 
interesting collection in the museum, for we 
could not forbear to look a little into the ex- 
cellent herbarium of Alpine plants which it 
contains. 

After our month in the flowery Engadine, 
a whole day would be little enough time to 
devote to examining these portfolios, which 
seemed to contain many specimens of almost 


view by a profound and uncomfortable bow, 
and who has the misery of sitting in the 
smallest possible space in the crowded and 
rather rough coach. We discovered our mis- 
take too late to mend it, but resolved that 
the return trip should be pleasanter, if pos- 
sible. The Zillerthal, to those who have just 
emerged from the Engadine, is not very strik- 
| ing, being simply a lovely river valley, highly 
| cultivated and bordered by wooded moun- 
tains of moderate elevation. The day was 
cloudy and misty, and the most delightful 
moment of the journey was that which re- 
vealed the town of Zell, with tall, green spire, 
and pleasant-looking homes and hotels. Itis 
a busy village of 1,200 inhabitants, lying on 
both banks of the Zeller, in the midst of a 
broad and fertile valley. We are only 1,854 
feet high now, and mountains which rise 
around us to the height of 9,000 and upwards 
look very imposing. The lofty Gerloswand 
on the east rises abrupt and perpendicular to 
the height of near 8,000 feet, and resembles 
a wall, and the Tristenspitz (9,000 feet) on the 
south, a blunted pyramid, with its horizontal 



























every plant we had noticed in our rambles.| layers quite distinet in the distance. The 
We were allowed free access to the cases, and | geologist might speculate curiously in regard 
might take down and look over the books/to the various forces which have built up 
and portfolios at leisure, without any hind-| these solid strata of rock, raised them to this 
drance or even question. This liberality | airy height, and shaped them in this peculiar 
swould seem to indicate a careful and scrupu-| form. Beyond, we have a distant and splen- 
lous people, who do not abuse their privileges. did back-ground of snow-mountains and 


















There is a good collection of works of art’ 


in the museum, but we could only glance 
through it hastily. The wood-carvings are 
marvellously elaborate, and often beautiful, 
being a specialty of this country. We were 
shown some pieces of work which were done 


by @ carver who was entirely blind. He did! 


his work by feeling, and even carved busts of 
living people, which are good likenesses ; but 


glaciers, reminding us pleasantly of the glories 
of the Upper Engandine we have left behind 
us. There are many.inns, as many as five 
being recommended in the guide-book, and, 
as we arrive a little after mid-day, we may 
select at our leisure. The little Tyrolese- 
town is almost full of guests, but the ancient 
| Britu Gasthof (guest-house) has large and 
: most comfortable rooms at our service, at @ 











it is remarked by some persons that these all| price so very low that we wonder if there is 
have a blind look. He could have no power | any unseen drawback to comfort. This hotel 
to represent the expression of the human eye, | may serve as a type of the Tyrolese inns. It 
but it was easy to recognize the bust of! is a large, substantial old building, with thick 
Hofer, which his hands had fashioned with-| walls, small windows, protected by bars, and 










out taking counsel of the sense of sight. 
From Innsbruck, we determined to visit 
the valley of the Ziller, a river that flows into 
the Inn about twenty miles further onward. 
We go by rail to station Jenbach, on the road 
to Munich, where we find the kind of convey- 
ance called the stellwagen, in which we found 
coupe-seats, and have a four hours’ ridethrough 
the fair, fertile Zillerthal. A stellwagen, now 
be it known, is not a comfortable or a pleas- 
ant means of travelling, and should never be 
chosen when there is any better way to be 
procured ; but to discover this undoubted 
truth, one needs to have a little experience. 
The most charming scenery is quite lost on 





with an overhanging roof. We enter the 
wide-arched doorway into a broad, low hall, 
paved with stone and furnished with benches 
along the wall. All is rude and plain in the 
extreme; but a fine-looking, grave, tall wo- 
man receives us and conducts us up a rude 
but very clean stairway to the hall above. A 
broad, low hall it is, uncarpeted and un- 
painted, but spotlessly clean. At the front 
end is a grand piano, and a man in priestly- 
garb is performing, while two good-looking 
young women are singing. Growing ivy is 
trained over the wall, and venerable-looking 
pictures of the ancestors of the family (as we 
afterward learned) are suspended around. 
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The antlers of the deer, the trophies of the | and a young man in priestly garb comes for- 
chase, are also used as decorati ns, while at | ward, and kisses him, first on one cheek and 
the lower end of the hall is a large crucifix, | then on the other. He wears the short jacket, 
showing the religious faith of the family. A|the small clothes, white stockings and low 
low-arched doorway opens out of this antique | shoes, of the Tyrolese dress, and looks as we 
hall on to a kind of gallery or balcony, from | might imagine Andrew Hofer would have 
which we can look far away to the shining | looked, if the cruel spirit of warfare had 
glacial slopes, which seem t» touch the skies. | spared him to grow old among his beautiful 
Large and most comfortably-furnished apart- | hills and among his beloved people. Almost 
ments open out of the hall, and the win-| every person in the room, ourselves, of course, 
dows give wonderous views of the mountain | excepted, has the inevitable mug of beer, and 
heights and of the glaciers. The decorations | they slowly sip it, seeming to enjoy its bitter 
of the rooms were pictures and other symbols | flavor without any idea of wrong-doing. Who 
of Catholic devotion, and everything was so | can tell why this simple German country inn 
handsome, spacious and cleanly that a prince | is so cleanly and respectable; and so thorough- 
would not desire better lodgment, and all this | ly a place of rest and enjoyment, ahd a place 
was offered for about twenty-five cents a day. | where ladies can go with as entire confidence 
This is only about one-fourth of the price|as the swallows which have builded their 
usually asked for such apartments, and gives | nests among the beams of the wide hall? 
an idea of the difference in cost between the | There seems to be no bar-room nor any room 
hotels where the people of the country resort, | corresponding to it—men and women taking 
and those which are frequented by foreigners. | their meals and refreshments in the same 
We were much interested in the working of | #partment, with perfect propriety and simple- 
the house, as it was conducted entirely by | hearted courtesy. It looked like a scene from 
women. Three sisters are in charge of the | 42 old story-book, and I longed for a knowl- 
house, though it is nominally their brother's edge of the German language, to enable me 
hotel—the male proprietor’ being away in the | to hear the remarks of the persons seated 
high Alps with the cattle during the summer. around us. When these German people em- 
We were invited to join the guests in the | 1gtate to our country, they must be very pain- 
dining-room in the evening, and as it seemed | fully impressed with the difference between 
to offer a good opportunity to see the Tyrolese | the taverns of America and the peaceful, 
people and to notice how they amuse them- | Pleasant inn of their fatheriand, where noise, 
selves in the evening, we went down to the disorder and drunkenness are quite unex- 
speise zimmer (dining-room). It was a very pected and exceptional. 
plain old room, with a great brown porcelain} At our departure from the Brau, the host- 
stove, and with benches all around the wall. | ess accompanied us to the carriage, helped us 
The guests of the house were all Germans ex-| in with her own hands, wished us a happy 
cept ourselves, and were sitting at the differ-| journey, and hoped we would come again to 
ent tables eating their evening meal and talk-| their house. ‘‘ We will recommend it to our 
ing merrily. Soon the three sister hostesses | friends,” we reply ; and so we drove out of 
came in, and seated themselves at one of the | the town of Zeli in the bright, early morning, 
tables, with a guitar and the old-fashioned | having none but pleasant memories of this 
instrument called a zithern. Then they played | characteristic village of the Tyrol. We have 
and sang the melodies of their country, and | had a glimpse of a state of society, in which 
gradually some of the guests joined in, mak-| the people have not learned the uses of ma- 
ing a chorus which was very pleasant. Thejchinery, and where they spin the wool from 
eldest of the sisters seemed to keep a watch-| their own sheep, and flax from their own 
ful eye on the guests, and if anythirg was| fields, and fabricate their garments without 
wanting she promptly attended to it, and | regard to the Paris fashions, and build their 
then returned to her guitar. The “yodeln” | wide and low-roofed houses as their fathers 
is peculiar to these mountain people, I be-| did before them. 
lieve, and is a kind of soft, inarticulate melody, Our ride back to Jenback, up the Zillar- 
which seems to come from the throat, and| thal, in an open carriage, was pure enjoy- 
resembles the song of a bird. It was a time| ment, giving ample opportunity to observe 
of simple-hearted, innocent enjoyment, unlike | the homes, costume ‘and appearance of the 
anything I had ever seen in reality, but cor-| people, and to botanize a little along the 
responding with beautiful word pictures from | flowery wayside. Men and women are going 
Richter, and other German authors. Here | out to their labor, carrying scythes, rakes and 
comes a person of some importance, we judge, | other implements, and all salute us courteously 
from the general stir at his entrance. He is | in passing. As we drive by a wayside hostelry, 
a stout old gentleman, with snowy white head, | a Tyrolese, sitting on the bench in front, rose, 
who is received with warm greetings all round, ' raised his pointed hat, and called out, “Gute 
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morgen, frau mutter!’ (Good morning, frau 
mother.) I was so amused to be thus addressed 
that I almost forgot to return the salute. Our 
driver explained that this was the customary 
title given to married women, the unmarried 
being fraulein, and I have since heard the 
title used repeatedly. The people to-day in 
their working-clothes look much more like 
ordinary mortals than they did yesterday in 
their Sabbath attire. Then the women wore 
a velvet boddice, such as has at times been 
worn by our young girls, and known as the 
“peasant’s waist,’ and a blue apron, with 
short skirts. The dress has a white waist 
under the boddice, and a felt hat, with broad 
drooping brim and pointed crown, trimmed 
with a cord and heavy gilt tassels, completes 
the very pretty and substantial looking dress. 
The distinctive dress of both sexes is grad- 
ually disappearing, and now many of the 
young men discard the broad embroidered 
leathern girdle, breeches of black leather, 
and white stockings and pumps, though the 
pointed crowned hat, with its gilt tassels, is 
yet much in favor with them, and it is gener- 
ally rendered still more picturesque by a little 
boquet of bright flowers in front, or a feather 
at the side. 


The pretty and well-built houses are also a 
very noticeable feature of the Zillerthal. The 
lower story is hardly ever used for any but 
kitchen purposes, and is neither ornamented 
nor comfortably furnished, but a balcony, 
often with a very ornamental carved railing, 
runs all around the second story, and the pro- 
jecting roof of the house, which has also much 
ornamental wood-work projecting from it, 
roofs in the whole. The gable-end is always 
the front of the house, and the long slope of 
the roof gives room for another pretty bal- 
cony from the attic window. Shelves are 
fixed all along the inner edge of the railing 
of the balconies, and a whole garden of plants 
is blooming in the sunshine, while pleasant, 
comfortable-looking chairs and convenient 
little tables and suspended lamps show how 
the family enjoy the air of their lovely valley 
in these summer days and evenings. The 
outer wall of the house is frequently adorned 
with paintings, which manifest such skill and 
taste in the artisan as almost to raise him to 
the rank of an artist. Well-kept gardens, 
gay with all manner of bright old-fashioned 
flowers, surround these cottages, and suggest 
refined taste and gentle manners in the occu- 
pants. Lighted up in the evening, with the 
family all pone try nothing can be more 
suggestive of happy and cheerful home-life, 
and the whole world can see, if it chooses to 
look, the sweet domestic drama passing unre- 
servedly before them. ‘There are very few, 
perhaps, it might be said, no sombre faces 


among these simple, vivacious people, and 
the little children are fearless, loving and 
merry. I have observed among the little 
ones a kind of eyes which are not common 
among our people, and which are a peculiarity 
of some of the pretty wax-dolls imported from 
Germany—a kind of deep blue-gray eyes with 
long overhanging dark lashes. They are 
very beautiful, but hard labor and exposure, 
and perhaps coarse fare and beer-drinking, 
spoil, to some extent, the physique of the 
bright-eyed children when they become adults, 
but the countrymen of Hofer do not look un- 
worthy of their famous but unfortunate cham- 
pion. 





Selected. 
NOT AS I WILL. 


Blindfolded and alone I stand 
With unknown thresholds on each hand ; 
The darkness deepens as I grope, 
Afraid to hear, afraid to hope ; 
Yet this one thing I learn to know, 
Each day, more surely as I go, 
That doors are opened, ways are made, 
Burdens are lifted, or are laid, ; 
By some great law unseen and still, 
Unfathomed purpose to fulfil, 

“ Not as I will.” 


Blindfolded and alone I wait ; 

Loss seems too bitter, gain too late ; 

Too heavy burdens in the load 

And too few helpers on the road ; 

And joy is weak and grief is strong, 

And years and days, so long, so long ; 

Yet this one thing I learn to know, 

Each day, more surely as I go, 

That I am glad the good and ill 

By changeless law are ordered still, 
‘Not as I will.” 


“Not as I will;” the sound grows sweet 
Each time my lips the words repeat, 
“ Not as I will ;” the darkness feels 
Mofe safe than life when this thought steals, 
Like whispered voice, to calm and bless 
All unrest and all loneliness. 
“ Not as I will,” because the One 
Who loved us first and best has gone 
Before us on the road, and still 
For us mast all His love fulfil, 
“* Not as we will.” 
saciid 
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The letters from which the following ex- 
tracts are taken have been on hand some 
time, but a press of other engagements has 
prevented their being thus made use of 
earlier. It is scarcely necessary to state they 
are from two of our teachers of the freedmen 
in South Carolina. Cornelia Hancock writes : 


Sutiivan’s Istanp, Seventh month 21st, 1874, 


Dear Friend,—I enjoyed thy letter to-day 
very much. I am glad if our letter-writing 
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does good, but I do so much more believe in 


action than talk that I have no doubt I might 
err by silence. 

Thou speaks of our third teacher, Anna M. 
Stanton, she is well worthy of remembrance ; 
her department has become a leading feature 
in our school. All children have not capacity 
to learn, and the very ones who have not, are 
often more skilful; with their fingers, and as 
education, by the derivation of the word, is 
a leading out of one’s powers, if they have 
not power in one direction, they may have in 
another. 
they can see, is pleasing to them, and es- 
pecially so to their parents, who, it must he 
confessed, in many cases, soon weary of 
allowing their children time to continue a 
consecutive number of years in school. 

They find, as all must, that a thorough 
education cannot be obtained in a few years, 
and something like making a hat or a basket, 
seems to their undeveloped capacity, a more 
useful thing than a future education. 

We grasp at all these means that are inno- 
cent in themselves, and serve to keep these 
ignorant people in the continued purpose of 
making more of themselves than they have 
heretofore been. 

Abby is a good disciplinarian; Anna is a 
faithful instructor in her department. I 
would have been a good driver in slavery 
times, and am now a real driver among them, 
so combined in our several capacities are 
elements in my judgment to make up a good 
school, and an attractive one to the young ; 
but after all this power, we need, and this 
nation needs, compulsory education, in order to 
be able to raise the masses out of their ex- 
ceeding ignorance. Where we have a school 
of 80 scholars, there should be an attendance 
of 150, and this attendance should be obliga- 
tory for a length of time sufficient for develop- 
ment. 

This nation is losing time while delaying 
legislation tending to compulsory education. 
While deploring the vices and corruption of 
existing State governments, it is not going to 
the foundation to uproot the evil, which con- 
gists in having power left in the hands of 
ignorant people who can be influenced by un- 
principled leaders. 

Anna and I have continued the school 
during the Seventh month, as there seemed a 
great deal of industrial work on hand, and I 
would always rather be in school than remain 
idle. I do not intend going to Philadelphia 
until the Ninth month, and during the Eighth, 
purpose superintending some repairs that are 
needed in the school building. I wish I had 
about $500 to put it in perfect repair. I 
would so enjoy seeing it done, and so nice as 
to be an example for them. As it is, the 
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little church is ahead of us in completeness, 
Osborn W. (the scholar who really loves 
study most) told me not to keep school any 
later than common one day last week, for he 
should be hungry by the time school ought to 
be out. I asked him if he had not had any 
breakfast, he said no, his mother had it not 
ready, and he he did not wish to be late. I 
instance this to show how very little idea they 
have of time. His mother was behind time 
and school was the only thing that would be 
punctual probably in that family through the 


ay. 
‘Kighth month 14.—This letter has remained 
unfinished until the present time. 

Since school has closed I have ridden 
round the country considerably, and am 
more and more impressed with the number 
of children not attending school. The key- 
note of this epistle, and of my conversation 
everywhere, is for compulsory education. 

I must say a word in praise of our delight- 
ful climate. My window on Sullivan’s 
Island overlooks the Atlantic Ocean, which 
is so blue and beautiful, with fine breakers 
rolling in upon the beach, and the fishing 
boats under full sail going up on the banks, 

Presently the steamers will go out, all in 
full view. Our home here and the surround- 
ings are beautiful. And now I have leisure 
to enjoy it its beauty is very impressive. I 
have a dingy boat about twelve feet long and 
I spend considerable time in it; passing to 
and fro between the village of Mt. Pleasant 
and the island, and I have the full invigorat- 
ing influence of sea and sky. I believe 
neither of us three have been obliged to be 
absent a single session from school this year. 
This is a pretty good health record, so we 
cannot have been trespassing upon the laws 
of health very much. 

Abby has reached her home and is well. 
Anna Stanton leaves here on next Fourth-day 
for Boston. 

Sincerely thy friend, etc., C. H. 





Abby D. Monroe was written to at Charles 
ton, 8. C., without the knowledge that she 
had left for the summer for Bristol, R. L., 
whence it was forwarded and from her came 
the following response : 


Dear Friend,—Your letter, after its jour- 
ney to Charleston, reached me a few days 
since. It was particularly acceptable to mes- 
and I notice the gratification you express in 
being kept posted up, by pen in regard to the 
details of our school and work. I have, ever 
since old enough, been connected, in different 
capacities, with benevolent enterprises, and 
have learned through this experience that the 
success of all such enterprises depends greatly 
upon keeping the subject, judiciously, before 
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the people. While many are willing and 
ready to aid, other things come in and take 
up their attention, and, but for some little re- 
minder, time would easily slip by without any 
attention being given to the subject. It may 
not be the right way, it may not be the best 
way, but we all know it is the way of the 
world in general. As a mass we are creatures 
of impulse, and the impulse of yesterday 
will not meet the demand of to-day; and 
while we should avoid running an enterprise 
into the ground (so to speak) by our over- 
zeal for its promotion, we should avoid the 
other extreme and not keep silence to its 
harm. 

And then again, “out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh,” and it is 
natural for us to speak of the things which 
lie near our hearts, to those who are alike 
interested in the same movements. 

Acting upon these feelings, I have striven, 
ever since I have been in charge of the school, 
to keep its friends posted in those things that 
I thought would particularly interest them, 
and shall feel it both a pleasure and duty to 
continue this course ; for what appears in print 
I feel in no way responsible, but trust your 
judgment. ; 

In regard to the “ roll of honor,” I wish to 
add a few more words. We feel, of course, 
that all discipline, in school or elsewhere, 
-should tend towards self-discipline, and this 
little plan we formed of placing upon the 
“roll of honor’ the names of those whose 
conduct, lessons and attendance averaged 
eighty, and upwards, one hundred being the 
highest. It had a good effect upon the school. 
Whispering among the larger pupils ceased 
almost altogether. Some succeeded one month, 
some two, and some three, but only the three 
mentioned held out faithful through all to 
the end. Bettie T. and Osborn W. averaged 
one hundred credits, and Michael G. ninety- 
five or ninety-nine, I forget which. 

Bettie is a very intelligent, lovely girl, 
nearly white. She is thirteen years old, and 
has had good advantages, having commenced 
attending school, I think, when six or seven 


“S years of age. She isa real little sunbeam to us. 


Osborn entered school the spring of 1871, 
then fourteen years of age, knowing nothing 
but his letters, which he learned in this way: 
He lived sixteen miles from the village, and 
could not attend school, which was a source 
of great sorrow to him. Some of the neigh- 
boring children could read, and from them 
he learned his letters by rote, without having 
seen a book. In some way he got five cents, 


and with it in his pocket made his way to the 
village, where he bought a five-cent primer, 
and returned to his home. Then, by apply- 
ing the names in order, as he had learned 


them, he fixed them in his memory. Having 
taken this step he did not rest until his 
mother moved to the village and he was in 
school. I remember well when he appeared 
before us, literally in rags. He has a nat- 
ural fondness for his books, and perseverance 
and persistency enough to overcome all diffi- 
culties in his way. T feel particularly inter- 
ested in him, and hope he will keep on with 
his studies until he obtains what he is anx- 
iously seeking. ‘He is ambitious, and has 
many qualities which make him superior to 
the mass of these children. 

Michael G—— is a lame boy, fifteen years 
of age, who has lived with us through the 
last year. He is a smart, interesting boy, 
and, for the advantages he has had (which 
have been quite limited), he has done very 
well, though his tastes are more for trading 
than for books. 

We shall try this system another year, 
commencing earlier, and that will give them 
a longer pull and a better test. 

Hoping I have not wearied you with this 
long epistle, [ remain, &c. 

We think readers of the above cannot fail 
to be struck with, not only the earnestness 
with which our teachers pursue this work, 
but the eagerness with which they avail them- 
selves of everything having a tendency to 
advance it. Little details which would 
escape the notice of many are, in their hands, 
made an important agency. 

The interest of the one, choosing to remain 
during one of the summer months on the 
ground, that she “would rather be in school 
than remain idle,’ with her “key-note for 
compulsory education,” and the fact that the 
other cannot forget, during her recreations, 
her distant field of labor, entering into its 
merits with her accustomed ardor, are striking 
instances of devotion. 

Nor, while paying this just tribute, must 
Anna M. Stanton be forgotten. From the 
testimony of C. H., the department over 
which she presides with so much ability is a 
link in the chain which could not well be 
dispensed with. 

The last report received showed sixty-one 
names of pupils on the roll, with an average 
attendance of fifty-four; all of these except 
three were between six and sixteen years of 
age ; fifty-one were reading in the Second and 
Third Readers, the same number in arith- 
metic, &e., &e. 

J. M. E. 

Philadelphia, Ninth month, 1874. 


—__ + +e 


ADVERSITY overcome is the brightest 
glory, and willingly undergone, the greatest 
virtue. Sufferings are but the trials of gal- 
lant spirits. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 


FOR NINTH MONTH. 




















| 1873 | 1874 
| Days. | Days. 
Rain during some portion of the 24! 

hours ....: See. ueesesossesecstosescocesescces | 11 5 
Rain all or nearly all day...............-| 0 5 
Cloudy, without storms...........seeeeeee 5 6 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted............ | 14 _) 

TOtAl ...c0sscccpesee pabiace belie <Geakeere | 30 30 

| 1873 | 1874 

TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, ETO. |—— — 
Mean temperature of Ninth mo., per; Deg. | Deg. 

As bakes shocsnabsidaccecasses 68.67| 70.12 
Highest point attained during month, 

Penna. Hospital... ...cccccccccccccesesces 90.05 | 89.00 
Lowest een reached, - Penna. 

Hospital... vaninesie, Keb | 48.00 | 53.00 
Rain during the ‘month, per Penna. Inches | Inches 

Bon ial s..ssci0040- sétemeses| SOE. Owe 
DEATHS during the month, being fo four| 

current weeks for each year. oo | 1,129 | 1,174 

Deg. 
Average of the mean temperature of Ninth) 

month for the past 85 years...........cccs000..| 86.35 
Highest mean of temperature during that en- 

tire period, 1865. ee 
Lowest mean of temperature during t that en- 

tire period, 1840...... ihhicinaseatalieadiinei ee 

COMPARISON OF RAIN. 1873 | 1874 
“Ins. | Ins. 
Totals for the first six months of each] 

Year....... Spore e e benbisaitesteiatial | 23.73) 21.47 
Seventh month.... se eeeees een encans ens enemy 5.55) 2.75 
Eighth montb...............sccccccsseeseeee | 12-28) 6.53 
Ninth month......... panes sityes 4.04) 3.98 
Totals for each year thus far.........-... 45.60) 34.73 


The severe drought spoken of in our review last 
month continued until the 15th of the month we 
are now chronicling, on which day we had a few 
drops of rain in the morning, cloudy in the after- 
noon, with copious showers in the evening and 
during the entire night. On the 16th it proved to 
be a regular storm, which did not cease until the 
evening of the 20th. It was especially heavy on all 
these day 8, except the 18th, when it was light and 
not continuous. 

This absence of rain has been characterized by 
some as almost unprecedented in this section of 
country (embracing, of course, New Jersey within a 
distance of say from 30 to 40 miles). Having a re- 
collection of one still more remarkable, back | in the 
‘ thirties,” we have been induced to examine our 
Diary, and find on Eighth month 4, 1838. this note : 
‘“* Very dry, vegetation almost burnt up ;” with this 
addition later in the month: “ A more excessive and 
extensive drought has been experienced than has 
been known (so say some of our oldest farmers) for 
between thirty and forty years. In some neighbor- 
hoods they have had no rain for nearly nine weeks ! 
As a consequence, short crops.” 

As a contrast to both that and the present season, 
we find recorded on the 3d and 4th of the nezt 
month the same year (corresponding with the month 
under review), very heavy frosts, killing the buck- 
wheat in low places. Whereas, our first frost this 
year was seen on the morning of the 23d, and that 
a light one. 















It will be seen the temperature has exceeded that 
of last year about a degree and one-half, and the 
average for the past eighty-five years a little over 
three and three-quarter degrees; though still short 
of the highest mean we have recorded. The deaths 
have increased somewhat, but probably not more 
than the proportion for the increase ‘of population, 
We have been spared any epidemic this season. 

. J. M. Exuis. 

Philadelphia, Tenth month 1st, 1874 


A Frigutru. Typhoon passed over Hong Kong on 
the 27th ult. Five vessels were sunk, two stranded, 
seven are missing, and twelve were wholly or par- 
tially dismasted. 

A great number of houses were destroyed, and 
it is reported a thousand persons killed. 

The damage to property in the city and harbor 
and surrounding country is immense. 


Tue Federal Council of Switzerland has sanc- 
tioned the selection of Berne as the location for the 
international post-office, under the new interna- 
tional postal pact—an agreement requiring the ap- 
proval of the United States Government before it 
can be enfcerced. 


Mount Etna is pow offering a fine spectacle to 
travellers in that vicinity, and has three craters in 
full blast between Lingnadossa and Randazzo. A 
shower of sand has fallen at Castaneo. Although 
danger seems remote at this time, the people are 
making preparations for flight by packing their 
penates and sending off their flocks and herds. 


Tue experiment of lighting railway cars with gas 
bas been brought to a more successful solution in 
Prussia than even in this more rapidly progressive 
country. On one of the railways the experiment 
has been so successful that there is little doubt of 
the ultimate exclusion of ail kinds of oil lamps on 
the railways of Germany. The gas is manufactured 
expressly for the purpose from oil, being a richer 
hydro-carbon than common street gas. It is com- 
pressed to six atmospheres in cylindrical receivers 
five feet long, and from sixteen and a half to twenty 
inches in diameter. If more than two receivers are 
to be connected, the connecting tubes are of one- 
fourth inch bore, very strong. A regulator is in- 
troduced intermediate between the burners and the 
receivers, in which the requisite low pressure is 
maintained so steadily that all the tremors and 
shock to which the cars are subject produce no per- 
ceptible effect upon it.—Boston Transcript. 


THE coroner’s jury in the Granite Mill disaster at 
Fall River, Massachusetts, has rendered their ver- 
dict. The jury find that the hook and ladder branch 
of tke Fire Department was not sufficiently provided 
for the emergency, but acquit the other branches of 
the Department from blame. They attribute the 
loss of life to the panic and confusion among the 
employés in the upper story, who, the jury say, 
might have been saved, had not even the male ope- 
ratives lost their presence of mind. The jury exon- 
erate the mill owners from all blame, saying that 
they furnished ample means for the prevention and 
extinguishment of fires in the mill, but add that the 
disaster “ has shed a far-searching though lurid light 
on the subject of mill architecture,” it being proved 
conclusively that “there were not ample means of 
escape from the attic,” and they hope the lesson will 
“not pass unheeded,” either by mill owners or the 
public in general.— Public Ledger. 
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FRIENDS’ 
EDUCATIONAL. 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE’S 


BOARDING SCHOOL, 


YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 
Terms very hHeasonable. 
SPECIAL PROVISION AND CiRE FOR LITTLE BOYS 


PROF. J. M. HABEL, Pa. D. 
History, Modern Languages, Physiology and Astronomy, 


DR. C. 8. GAUNTT. 
Chemistry and Natural Philosophy. 


CHARLES F. COSTEN, 
Penmanship and English Branches. 
8. C. SHORTLIDGE, A. M., Principat, 
Instructor in Language, Mathematics and English. 


THE TAYLOR ACADEMY, 


(Formerly Taylor & Jackson’s Academy, ) 


WILMINGTON, Del, ~~ | 
A BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


INT 








Will re-open Ninth month 7th, 1874. 


Preparation of students for Swarthmore, made a 
specialty. ° 
For Circulars and further information, address 


3m. J. K. TAYLOR, Principal. 


ERCILDOUN SEMINARY. 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


This Institution, which has a beautiful and healthy 
ation in Chester Co., Pa., will commence its next 





ion Ninth mo. 28th, 1874. Instruction thorough | 


and practical. Lectures every week. Terms, $85 
per session, of twenty weeks. For circulars and 
fall particulars, address the principal, 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., 
Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, 


Combining suitable physicai industries, with a full, 
or partial College Course of instruction. For par- 
ticulars send for Catalogues. 


A. WRIGHT, Pres. 


Ith mo. 11, 1874 Springboro, Warren Co., 0, 
HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 
A Boarding School for both sexes, under the 
care of the Society of Friends. Fall term ($95.00,) 
begins 9th-mo. 7th. Address, 





> 8. 0. COLLINS, Principal, 


Chappaqua, New York. 


THE REYNOLDS TRON ROOFING CO, 


Manufacturers of Iron Building Work, Zinc Orna- 
ments, Galvanized Iron Cornices, Balustrades, Win- 
dow Caps, Dormers, &. These make low fire in- 


surance rates. Also the Reynolds Iron Roofing, 
tighter and more durable than tin or slate. Send 
for circulars. 407 WALNUT Street, Philadelphia. 


Works, Vam4ez, 


A DAY, QUARANTEED 
ORILL NECL AUCER AND 
TESTIMONIALS FROM GOV ERNORE 
OF IOWA, ARKANSAS AND DAKOTA 

free W. GILES, St Luuis, Mo 


ELLIGENCER. 


TTLEBORO’ FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE FOR BOYS 
and Girls, will commence Ninth month, 7th, ’74 
Ellwood Roberts, Principal, a thorough, practical and 
experienced teacher, who has given full satisfaction 
the past term. Scholars from a distance can obtain 
Board in Friends’ Families, in the village; the 
Teachers will have a care over them; can commence 
any time for the balance of the term of 28 weeks 
from commencement. 
Jona W. Gillam, John E. Parry, 
Pierson Mitchell, Amos Satterthwaite, } Committee. 
Edward Wildman, Robert Ivins. 
Attleboro’, Bucks County, Pa. 


i-—-~ SEEKING AN EDUCATION FOR 
treir Daughters at cheaper rates than that 
afforded by our high priced schools, can be accom- 
modated at Eaton Institute, Kennett Square, Chester, 
Co., Pa. Inquire tcr circular of 
EVAN T. SWAYNE, 
SALLIE W. SWAYNE. } Principals. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


8S. E. COR. FOURTH & GREEN STS. 


Will open for the fall and winter terms on the first 
Second-day ofthe Ninth month. For terms or admis- 
sion, apply at the School, or to Samuel Gillingham, 
616 Poplar Street; Anna K. Parry, 612 Spring Garden 
Street; John A. Wright, 735 Green Street; Julia Ann 
Cook, 1326 Franklin Street, or to Eli Dillin, 1218 





Green Street. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 


CHESTER, PA. 

The Fourteeuth year of this school for both sexes, 
will open on August 31st. The whole expense is 
$210 per year. For Circulars, addess 

GEO GILBERT, Principal. 


A TEACHER WANTED, 


At upper Greenwich, N. J. One of first grade, to 
teach a select School of 30 pupils, in the higher 
branches of a practical education. School term 
four months: To commence about the 9th of Elev- 
enth month, next. For further particulars address 





immediately, WM. HAINES, 
Clarksboro, P. O., Gloucester Co., N. J. 
or, Edwin Craft, 905 Market St., Philad’a. 
9th. mo. 7, 1874. 


EDGEWOOD FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


With Maggie B. Longshore as Principal, a thoroughly 
practical and experienced teacher, is now open. 
Scholars from a distance, desiring thorough in- 
struction in higher English branches, can here be ac- 
commodated with board in Friends’ families, where 
every care of pleasant homes will be afforded them, 
Barclay Kaight, Blakey Bunting, Mark P. Rich. 
Joseph Flowers, Hannah R. Flowers, Elizabeth F, 
Palmer, Edgewood, Pa. Letetia S. Cadwallader, 
Yardleyville, Pa. 


| easily made by selling TEAS at 
| IMPORTERS’ PRICES, or getting up 
| clubs in towns and conntry for the oldest Tea Com- 


pany in'America. Greatest Inducements. Send 
for circular. CANTON TEA CO., 











148 Chambers St., N. Y_ 


FRIENDS 


Furniture Warerooms, {8 North Ninth Street, 


WM. HEACOCK, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Hardwood Furniture, 


WOvEN WIRE SPRING, 


Hair and Husk Mattresses 
on HAND. 


pes-Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering 
promptly attended to. 


Bas-Furniture carefully Packed, Removed and 
S:ored. 


Joum H. Roperts. Revusen M. Roserts 


J.H.ROBERTS & BRO. 


PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


And Dealers in 
Foreign and Domestic Fruits, 


248 NORTH DELAWARE AVENUE, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Consignments solicited. Shipping orders promptly filled. 


?. F. ROBERTS, Alexandria, Va. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N ¥ 
THORNTON CONROW & CO., Philada. 


FURNITURE. 
Established twenty five years by 


S B. REGHSTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnw 
and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat 
resses. 
No. 526 Cattowaitt Strest, Para. 


I. F. HOPKINS, 
REMOVED TO NEW STORE, 227 N. TENTH ST. 
Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c. 


would respectfully invite the attention of Friends i 
@ new and well selected stock. 


PRICES LOW. 


GENTS WANTED, DIPLOMA AWARDED, FOR 

Holman’s new Pictorial Bibles, 1300 Illustra- 
tions. Address for circulars,A. J. HOLMAN &CO., 
930 Arch 8t.; Philada. 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. EHighth Street. 
Special atten- 





Photographing in all its branches, 
tion given to copying old pictares. 
CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades. Oil Oloth, Mats, &o. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 


29p 823 33 North Second Bt., Philada, 
‘ 


INTELLIGENCER. 


LIGHT EXPENSES! LOW PRICES! 
D. L. STACKHOUSE, 


DEALER IN 


CHINA, GLASS AND QUEENSWARE 


No. 645 N. Eighth St., above Wallace, 


PHILADEUPHIA. 


4&3-Especial Attention given to Decorating China ang 
Engraving Glassware. 


WANTED. 


A Woman to do the cooking and housework for 
two persons. A permanent situation for one that 
will suit, and can make herself companionable. We 
reside close by Hill side Station on North-East Pa, 
Railroad, trains pass to and from Philadelphia fotr 
times daily. Address, J. P. TYSON, 

Abington P. 0., Montgomery Co., Pa, 


TO RENT. 


Nine Roomed House, desirably located in West 
Philadelphia. The owner to board with the family 
as part payment for rent. Reference required, 

TRANSIT, West Philadelphia, P. 0. 
WANTED. 
“Plumley’s Lays of Quakerdom,” any person 


havinga copy forsale can find a purchaser at the store 
uf Friends’ Book Association, 706 Arch St. 


W ANTED, City Boarding, from the lst of 
Twelfth mo. to. lst of Fourth mo., fora 
Friend’s famil: , consisting of two adults and. three 
children, ages ranging from eleven to seventeey 
years. Private family preferred. 
Address, E. W. A. 
Office of Friends’ Intelligencer, 706 Arch St. 


ly\woO FRONT 
Board, also second story back, unfurnished, 
2t. 285 S. Fourth Street. 








New Type—Skilled Workmen 
Se 


| CIRCULARS, 


ZZ, |\NVOICES, 
— 


CHECKS, 


AWNE 
% 
4 


Corner of Library Street. 





